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July this Bill, with such alterations as ministers
themselves might incline to make in it, should be
sent up to the House of Lords. ^ jHZ^*^

One may be inclined to ask what difference m
the general result this would have produced. The
Bill would have been before the country for six
months; it would have been discussed, criticised,
turned inside out, defended by its supporters, riddled
and bombarded by its opponents, in the news-
papers, in the magazines, and on the platform.
The vigorous speeches of the front Opposition
bench would have had quite as much effect on the
mind of the nation, and on the minds of ministers,
if they had been delivered at public meetings; and
scores of other members, who never found a chance
of speaking on the measure in the House, would
have had leisure and opportunity to talk about it to
the country.          -^ ^ - <~ <3 I : ^ -* < -v

In the space that intervened? between the first
and third readings of the second Home Bule Bill,
the measure, it is true, was almost recast; and the
same may be said of the third Home Bule Bill.
But the alterations were not in the main due to
adverse votes in the House of Commons. They were
the effect of searching criticism, and of the convic-
tion, brought home to the minds of ministers, that
some parts of their Bill would not " work." If it
is admitted that all the oratory of Westminster will
not turn half a dozen votes one way or the other,
on any question of real public interest, the chief
theoretical value of the debates disappears. The
House is scarcely a legislating chamber; it is a
machine for discussing the legislative projects of
ministers, and only one among the various instru-